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(English Sheep-Drover.]} 


million sheep; but without other improvements, which 
have been chiefly effected within the last sixty years, 
twice this number of sheep would have been required 
to furnish the quantity of mutton consumed at the 


SHEEP DROVERS. 


A very interesting department of husbandry is sheep- 
farming. A complete view of all the operations by 
which about twelve million sheep and lambs are annu- 
ally prepared for the butcher in Great Britain would 
show that it demands much intelligence and foresight, 
as well as an active and industrious spirit. Unless 
agricultural improvements had been previously car- 
ried to a very high point, by extending and, at the 
same time, economising the resources of the land, this 
country could not possibly supply the existing demand 
for animal food.* By one class of improvements, 
therefore, the land is made to sustain about thirty 


* The course of these improvements is very succinctly shown 
in the following extract from a paper by Philip Pusey, Esq., 
M.P., on the * Progress of Agricultural Knowledge during the 
last Four Years,’ which appeared in the ‘ Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England,’ in 1842:—*“ The castles of 
the old barons were victualled at Michaelmas with salt beeves 
and sheep, because there was little hay for their winter keep. 
Afterwards more hay was made, and fresh meat was obtained 
throughout the year. When the population exceeded the extent 
of our meadows, the common turnip was introduced ; but as this 
does not well resist frost, it would last only till February. Then 
came the swede, which carries us on till the end of March, 
Another class of summer food, clover, had been also introduced, 
but would not be ready so soon; vetches, therefore, were sown in 
autumn, to be fed off in spring. But there is still an interval 
to be filled, for vetches do not come in as soon as swedes are 
ended. Mangold-wurzel, indeed, will carry us through this 
space of time; but it appears also that while winter-feed may be 
prolonged, spring-feed may be hastened by growing an early 
variety of vetches. The importance of this variety will be seen 
ai. once by all flockmasters : if it should stand the trial, the circle 
of artificial food will be completed throughout the year, aud a 
wonderful triumph, I must say, will be secured by the farmer's 
skill over the seasons.” 
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present time. In other words, the “ average duration 
of life” in sheep is one-half at least less than it was in 
the last century; that is, instead of four or perhaps 
five years on the average being required to prepare 
them for market, the fattening properties of the ani- 
mal have been so successfully cultivated by breeders, 
as to enable the grazier to fatten in two years or 
even less. The theory of this branch of agricultural 
improvement will be understood from the following 
extract :—‘‘ Grazing animals in a wild state, according 
to Dr. Liebig, will hardly become fat at all. Deer in 
a park, for the same reason, are not killed before they 
are six or seven years old; and many may even now 
remember that mutton was once eaten when five years 
old. But by selection of individuals in breeding it was 
found that this time might be shortened. First, the 
Leicesters; then our larger long-woolled sheep, the 
Cotswolds ; and last, the short-wools, or Southdowns, 
as well as the others, have been brought to markct as 
mutton in four, three, two, and lately on some farms 
at one year of age: so that, to say nothing of root-crops 
having been multiplied four times in weight, the same 
amount of green food which formerly gave us a sheep 
only every fifth year, is able to produce us now a sheep 
every year, that is, five sheep for one. A deduction 
must of course be made for the breeding-ewes.” (Mr. 
Pusey’s paper already quoted.) in 

A very large proportion of the twelve million sheep 
annually slaughtered for food are bought by the 
butchers at markets, which are held weekly, fort- 
nightly, or monthly, in their respective districts. On 
an average about thirty thousand sheep are sold every 
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week throughout the year at Smithfield market, the 
number varying from about twenty-four to thirty-five 
thousand, and sometimes even a larger number. Sheep 
have generally several distinct journeys to perform, at 
different intervals, before they are finally driven to the 
slaughter-house. We shall speak of different classes 
of drovers on another occasion. 

The spring and autumn months are the principal 
seasons when the sheep-farmer either makes his pur- 
chases or disposes of part of his flock. As soon as the 
winter is fairly over, the tender herbage of the downs 
springs up, and the grass of the almost bare uplands 
begins to offer a succulent bite, and in these situations 
the number of the flock must be increased. Just at 
this period the turnips and other green food in the fer- 
tile and highly cultivated arable lands are all con- 
sumed, and the transfer of the flocks from the ex- 
hausted district to one which promises future abun- 
dance for some months to come, is an advantageous 
and economical operation. In the Weald of Kent you 
will scarcely see any sheep in the summer months, but 
in the winter the fields are covered with stock, which 
is bought in about Michaelmas of the flockmasters of 
the downs at the time when food with them is be- 
coming scanty. In other cases only a breeding-flock 
is permanently kept, and the lambs are disposed of 
soon after Midsummer. While the butcher makes his 
purchases at markets, the fairs are attended by those 
whose business it is to feed sheep in one or other of 
their intermediate stages before they are ready for 
slaughter. These fairs afford the flockmaster an 
opportunity of adjusting the proportions between ‘live- 
stock and food. At the great sheep-fair at Weyhill, in 
the second week of October, as many as two hundred 
thousand sheep are sometimes penned; at Ipswich 
fair about a hundred thousand ; at Overton, the same 
number; at Lewes about forty thousand; at Falkirk, 
October tryst, about a hundred thousand; and the 
same number at the great Irish fair at Ballinasloe, 
held also in October; and there are also numerous 
fairs on a much smaller scale held in every part of the 
country. Besides the necessity of proportioning stock 
to food which gives life to these fairs, there are other 
circumstances which bring buyers to them. In some 
cases it is found most profitable to stock wholly with 
cattle during the summer, and these being fattened, 
sheep are brought in to be depastured for the winter. 
Some land will not bear cattle in this season, and can 
only be grazed in wet weather by sheep. 

In the counties near London a great object of the 
farmer is to supply the metropolis with early lambs, 
and no flocks are permanently kept. As soon as the 
lambs are ready for market the ewes are sold to the 
graziers of Essex and other counties to be fattened. 
Even in this branch of rural economy, which has for 
its object the supply of London with lamb, there are 
two subdivisions ; and as the operations of the house- 
lamb farmer and the field-lamb farmer are different, 
s0 this difference, the essence of activity in commerce, 
brings them occasionally into communication. To the 
farmer who supplies lambs from the field in April, it 
is a disadvantage when his ewes are too forward, but 
he may dispose of them in this case to the house-lamb 
farmer, whose arrangements are made for the drop- 
ping of lambs in December and January, when of 
course they require an extraordinary degree of care. 
From these instances it will be seen that the circum- 
stances which render it expedient to bring sheep to 
market, often several times before they are finally sold 
to the butcher, are far more diversified than would at 
first be supposed. To give another example :—The 
Leicester sheep thrives very rapidly, but it does not 
rear lambs for the butcher nearly so well as other 
breeds, and it 1s therefore more profitable to keep them 
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for mutton; but it may happen that in the very dis- 
trict which is better adapted for the Leicester than 
any other sheep, there is a market for lamb which is 
very tempting for the large profits which it offers. In 
this case, therefore, the farmer about Michaelmas buys 
in a flock of Cheviots, or some other breed which 
answers better than the Leicesters for rearing lambs ; 
and after their lambs have been fattened and sold in 
June and July, the ewes are next fattened and sold in 
October. In Scotland the breeding of sheep is most 
extensively carried on in the more genial counties of 
the south, but the wethers are bought at the fairs and 
reared in the highlands. These instances sufficiently 
prove the necessity for graziers, farmers, and all 
dealers in sheep, resorting every year to the fairs, and 
in the varying quantity of stock which a given district 
will support at different seasons arises a traffic which 
affords employment to the drover; though by the ex- 
tension of green-crops, which enable the farmer to 
rear and fatten on the same land, the necessity for 
transferring stock from one district to another is 
diminished. 


[May 13, 





INDIGO PLANTERS AND PLANTATIONS. 


THERE are circumstances connected with the cultiva- 
tion of indigo which throw around it many points of 
interest. The value of the plant in the manufacturing 
arts: the amount of capital invested in the cultivation 
in India; the vicissitudes which attend the fortunes of 
an indigo-planter; and the seclusion in which this 
class of persons reside in the country districts of Ben- 
gal—all tend to place this branch of commercial in- 
dustry in an interesting point of view. Let us first 
notice the general mode of cultivation, and then the 
habits and habitations of the planters. 

We have curious evidence that down to the end of 
the sixteenth century it was not known in England 
from what source the dye-drug indigo was produced. 
This dye was then frequently called ani/ or antle. In 
a book published in 1582, under the title of ‘ Remem- 
brances for Master S.,’ by Richard Hakluyt, this 
Master S. is instructed “ to know if anile that coloureth 
blew be a natural commodity of Turkey, and if it be 
compounded of an herbe, to send the seed or root, with 
the order of sowing, &c., that it may become a natural 
commodity in the realm, as woad is, that the high price 
of foreign woad may be brought down.” 

The Romans were not so ignorant on the matter ; 
for Pliny knew that indigo was a preparation from a 
vanuealile substance, although he did not know the 
precise nature of the plant nor the mode of prepara- 
tion. The drug itself has always been brought princi- 

lly from India; but it is also produced in the West 

ndies and America. The warm climates of all these 
countries has led to an opinion that a tropical region 
is necessary to the cultivation of the indigo-plant; but 
experiments have been made to show that, though the 
cultivation may be most profitably conducted in the 
warm climates of Asia and America, yet it may be 
reared in Europe. M. Bruley, some years ago, culti- 
vated the indigo-plant in the gardens of the Chateau 
de la Venerie, near Turin ; and by submitting it to the 
process pare at St. Domingo, he extracted an 
indigo which bore favourable comparison with speci- 
mens of tropical produce. M. Icard de Bataligni also 
successfully cultivated the plant in 1805, in the de- 
rtment of Vaucluse in France. These instances, 
owever, are more matter of curiosity than of com- 
mercial importance. 

But to return. The indigo-plant requires to be 
grown in a free and rich soil, in a warm climate ; and 
the time of sowing is in the rainy season; for it is 
found that if the soil has not previously imbibed water, 
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and no rain falls speedily after sowing, the seed be- 
comes heated, corrupts, and is lost. The soil being in 
a proper state, and free from weeds, a number of 
slaves, ranged in a line, walk across the field, making 
little trenches at about a distance of a foot apart, each 
trench or hole being two or three inches deep. Then, 
returning in the opposite direction, they drop some 
seeds into each hole, and cover them over with earth. 
In moist weather the plant comes up in three or four 
days afterwards; and the ground around it is then 
carefully weeded to prevent the admixture of noxious 
herbs, which would deteriorate the quality of the dye. 
In about two or three months the plant is ready for 
cutting. If suffered to stand till it runs to flower, the 
leaves become too dry and hard, and the indigo ob- 
tained from them less in quantity and less beautiful. 

In some parts of India, only the leaves are used to 
procure the drug; while in other parts a portion of 
the stem is also employed. The indigo-planter is also 
the manufacturer, and proceeds somewhat as follows : 
—A large quantity of the herb is put into a vat or cis- 
tern, with just water sufficient to cover it, and some 
pieces of wood are laid on the herb to prevent it from 
rising. The plant begins to ferment, sooner or later, 
according to the warmth of the weather and the matu- 
rity of the plant, and varying from six hours to twenty. 
The liquor becomes hot, throws up a plentiful froth, 
thickens by degrees, and acquires a violet-blue colour. 
In proportion as the heat increases, the herbaceous 
mucilage separates and the vegetable is decomposed. 
The great art of the manufacturer is then called for to 
check the fermentation at the proper point: if it be 
too feeble or too brief, the plant remains impregnated 
with much essential salt, which diminishes the quantity 
of indigo; it it be too long continued, the tender ex- 
tremities of the plant undergo a putrefaction which 
destroys the colour. Sometimes a test has been sought 
for, by using the tinged liquor as an ink, with which 
marks were made on paper; and when these marks 
were found to be almost colourless, the fermentation 
was deemed to have been carried far enough. Others 
have sought for a test by seeing what kind of sediment 
is formed by pouring a little of the liquor into a silver 
cup. These are matters of judgment which tax all 
the skill of the manufacturer. 

When the liquid is at the proper stage, it is drawn 
off from the herb into a second vat, and there strongly 
and incessantly agitated by means of buckets fixed to 
poles. The object of this seems to be, to separate the 
particles of colouring-matter from the water, and to 
cause them to settle in a body at the bottom of the ves- 
sel. When this separation is completely effected, the 
clear water is drawn off from cocks in the upper part 
of the sides of the vessel; and the blue sediment is 
collected ina third vessel. Here it is suffered to settle 
for some time longer, then further drained in cloth- 
bags or sacks, and lastly exposed in shallow wooden 
boxes to the action of the air, being at the same time 
preserved from sun and rain. 

Before the blue sediment is perfectly dry it is cut 
into small pieces about an inch square, which detach 
themselves readily from the box when the indigo is 
dry. The article is now manufactured, and is brought 
to market in one of two states; it is either packed in 
Li or else in coarse linen sacks enclosed in an ox’s 

ide. 

Such is a brief sketch of the mode of cultivating and 
manufacturing this drug; and the habits and posi- 
tion of the manufacturers may now be noticed. 

Mr. M‘Culloch states that “ the culture of indigo is 
very precarious, not only in so far as respects the 
growth of the plant from year to year, but also as 
regards the quantity and quality of the drug which the 
same amount of plant wili afford even in the same 
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season.” Whatever occupation is subject to fluctua- 
tions such as these, is almost certain to lead to bold 
and hazardous speculations, to ample fortunes, to sud- 
den ruin, and to other exceptions from the general 
course of trade. The districts where the cultivation is 
carried on, tao, = the indigo-planter in an isolated 
osition, generally far distant from the towns of civi- 
ized society ; and hence these planters have acquired 
a standing and character peculiar to themselves. They 
have been often alluded to in very unfavourable terms: 
thus Bishop Heber says—‘ The indigo-planters are 
chiefly confined to Bengal, and I have no wish that 
their number should increase in India. They are 
always quarrelling with and oppressing the natives, 
and have done much in those districts where they 
abound to sink the English character in native eyes.” 
Others, who have dwelt longer in India, have been 
able to soften the severe censure thus passed. 

It must be borne in mind that capital as well as skill 
is required to conduct an indigo-work; and this 
capital can hardly be commanded by the natives, as a 
body, hence we come to see who are the parties that 
really embark in these undertakings. There is a 
paper on this subject in the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ evi- 
dently written by one well conversant with the matter, 
which gives much instructive information. It is stated 
that, excepting at large stations, in which various 
manufacturers and shopkeepers have established them- 
selves, the only Europeans, not belonging to the 
Company’s service, hitherto settled in the interior of 
Bengal, have been the indigo-planters. This state- 
ment may require a little modification, to suit the 
changes which may have occurred in the six or seven 
years elapsed since the statement was made; but it is 
probably sufficiently near the truth for the present 

urpose. We are told that “ We find Europeans and 

ndo-Britons, of all shades and grades, from the most 
polished, refined, benevolent, and urbane, to the most 
brutal and demoralized, rendering it sometimes diffi- 
cult to say whether the foreign adventurers or the 
children of the soi] are the best entitled to either 
character: many of the Indo-Britons being distin- 
guished by every excellence that can adorn society, 
and many of the Europeans being equally conspicuous 
for the exhibition of every vice.” 

In some few instances, the indigo-planters live at 
“ visiting-distance” from each other; but often they 
are wholly isolated. A traveller, journeying through 
some remote and unfrequented place, sometimes 
comes suddenly in sight of a handsome mansion, 
surrounded by luxuriant gardens, and he finds upon 
inquiry that it belongs to an indigo-planter. Bishop 
Heber, for instance, while travelling through the 
wilds of Bengal, frequently encountered either the 
indige-planters themselves or their houses in spots 
where no indieation of other inhabitants could be 
met with. 

The wives and daughters of the better kind of 
indigo-planters are said to be among the best educated 
and most elegant women of India; and though often © 
living in what would generally be deemed irksome 
seclusion, they are seldom left to “ waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air” in respect to marriage ; for the 
wealth of the families generally attracts suitors for the 
daughters from Calcutta and other large towns. This 
of course relates more particularly to the families of 
the most successful planters. There are circumstances 
attending an indigo-planter’s life, which render it 
important that he should have amusements for his 
leisure hours ; and hence the injury which the occupa- 
tion brings to a coarse-minded man, whose amuse- 
ments do good neither to himself nor others. The 
planter leads a life of alternate toil and idleness, of 
great anxiety and dearth of interest. vy watching 
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the crop, the necessary superintendence in person 
(leading to great exposure during the heat of the day) ; 
the cares, mental and personal, attendant on the 
process of manufacture—a process depending for 
success upon peculiar states of the atmosphere—are 
followed by intervals of time during which there is 
nothing to be done, and during which the owner of 
the establishment must draw entirely upon his own 
resources for the employment of his leisure hours. 
Hence it happens that the house of any indigo-planter 
who has received anything like a decent education 
is pretty sure to exhibit a library of books. 
he fortunes of an indigo-planter bear considerable 
resemblance to those of a gambler, and the excitement 
he feels is nearly as strong. Immense fortunes are 
sometimes made in one productive season; and fre- 
quently, when great success has induced more ex- 
tensive speculations, some perverse circumstances will 
entail a total failure, reducing the eager expectant to 
ruin, and obliging him to begin the world again, with 
blighted hopes and reduced physical powers. Others 
toil on, during a considerable number of years, with- 
out averaging more than a sufficiency for the main- 
tenance of a family. Others are merely agents, or 
junior partners working assiduously, with a distant 
prospect of advantage to themselves, for the benefit 
of some great firm in Calcutta, There is great incon- 
ruity in the condition of the planters, as respects 
their former condition: nautical men, writers to the 
signet, merchants, and even missionaries, having 
become, under the circumstances in which fortune 
might have placed them at the time, indigo-planters. 

The uncertainty which hangs over the operations 
and condition of this class of men does not arise from 
any one circumstance, but from a succession of chances. 
In the first place the ground must be well tilled; then 
it must be thoroughly weeded. The crop, when up, is 
liable to wither or dry; or, all at once, a peculiar 
species of caterpillar makes its appearance, and 
destroys in the course of a day or night the most 
favourable prospects which luxuriant fields could 
offer. Then, in gathering, it is necessary to observe 
great care; for, if the gatherer shakes off a delicate 
bloom or farina, which covers the leaves, the value is 
greatly deteriorated. Then the fermentation in the 
first vat; the agitation or beating in the second vat; 
and the subsequent processes—all have to be conducted 
with such scrupulous exactness, that the chances of 
failure are many. Thus it will be seen that soil, tem- 

rature, insects, and manipulative operations are all 
mcluded among the circumstances which determine 
whether the indigo-planter’s crop shall be profitable 
or not. 

At the houses of the higher class of planters little 
or no indication of the calling of the owner is to be 
seen; his mansion is distinct from the factory, and the 
whole establishment accords in such case with the taste 
of aman of some education. One writer, describing 
an indigo-plantation in the north of India, says :— 
“The dwelling-house attached to the factory was 
situated at the extremity of a lane, about the distance 
of sixty yards from the high road that leads to Benares. 
Two enormous pa)m-trees reared their stately heads at 
the entrance, and on either side of the lane trees were 
closely planted, affording a pleasant shade. . . . , The 
dwelling-house contained five rooms on one floor, a 
hall, and verandah; and the household of our host 
consisted of ten male servants and five female slaves. 
In front was a spacious tank, abounding with fish ; 
numerous outhouses, stables containing three fine 
Arabian horses, and a shed for a large male elephant, 
encircled the back part of the building, which, with a 
pair of fine vats for the manufacture of indigo, com- 
prised the principal objects of the factory.” 
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A lower class of ploptetare is thus described by 
another writer :—‘ The house is large, ungainly, and 
barn-like; the waste, dignified by the name of a 
arden, is intersected by long rows of sheds necessary 
or the manufacture ; and sunken vats appeared at 
intervals, in which the plant is soaking. Withinside 
a sluttish kind of plenty reigns; the apartments have 
been handsomely furnished, but the furniture has 
suffered from neglect, and now exhibits various stages 
of dilapidation; rat-holes, tenanted by numerous 
families, yawn in the walls; and the dogs repose with- 
out ceremony upon the chairs and sofas.” 

It is toa still lower class that the censure is pro- 
bably due which has sometimes been heaped upon all 
alike, “ Occasionally the house of an indigo-planter 
affords the most frightful picture of desolation and 
decay imaginable; its mouldering and weather- 
stained a and roof yielding an inadequate shelter 
from the elements; while the large comfortless apart- 
ments of the interior, the damp and dirt and squalor 
which prevail within, render the smallest hut, which 
is clean, well-swept, and in good repair, a far more 
desirable abode. ..... Yet there are numbers, both 
European and Indo-Briton, who are quite content 
with such a residence, and never dream of giving 
themselves the trouble of putting it into better con- 
dition. Custom has reconciled them to their mode of 
life, and they have no idea of the horror with which 
a stranger, better acquainted with the habits of 
civilized society, surveys the dismal scene. Poverty 
is not always the accompaniment and cause of all this 
desolation: it frequently happens that, while the 
elegancies of life are disregarded, there is no scarcity 
of grosser luxuries; a plentiful dinner will smoke 
upon a board covered with a ragged table-cloth, or 
perchance not graced with any table-cloth at all; 
claret and Sauterne will appear, as well as beer and 
brandy ; and the lady, though she may indulge in a 
shawl or a dressing-gown, will still adorn her person 
with trinkets of value.” 

Such are the various grades which distinguish the 
indigo-planters of Bengal. 





Outdoor Labour in Switzerland.—None of the women are ex- 
empt from field-work, not even in the families of very substan- 
tial peasant-proprietors, whose houses are furnished as well as 
any country manse with us. All work as regularly as the poor- 
est male individual. The land, however, being their own, they 
have a choice of work, and the hard work is generally done by 
the men. The felling and bringing home wood for fuel, the 
mowing grass generally, but not always, the carrying out manure 
on their backs, the handling horses and cows, digging, and such 
heavy labour, is man’s aa the binding the vine to the pole 
with a straw, which is done three times in the course of its 
growth, the making the hay, the pruning the vine, twitching off 
the superfluous leaves and tendrils,—these lighter yet necessary 
jobs to be done about vineyards or orchards form the women’s 
work.—Mr. Laing’s Notes of a Traveller. 


Hunting Kangaroos by the Tracks in Australia.—The mode of 
tracking a kangaroo until it is wearied out, is the one which be- 
yond all others excites the admiration of the natives; this calls 
out every qualification prized by savages—skill in tracking, en- 
durance of hunger and thirst, unwearied bodily exertion, and 
lasting perseverance. To perform this feat a native starts upon 
the tracks of a kangaroo, which he follows until he sights it, 
when it flies timidly before him; again he pursues the track, 
and again the animal bounds from him ; and this is repeated 
until nightfall, when the native lights his fire and sleeps upon 
the ; with the first light of day the hunt is resumed, and 
towards the close of the second day, or in the course of the third, 
the kangaroo falls a victim to its pursuer. None but a skilfal 
huntsman, in the pride of youth and strength, can perform this 
feat, and one who has uently practised it always enjoys 
great renown amongst his fellows.— Captain Gray's Journals, 
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PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
No. V. 


HUNSDON—WARWICK, ETC. 


Tue Queen, in 1571, resumed her progresses in 
August, on the 7th of which month she was at Hat- 
field, and afterwards at Audley Inn or Audley End, 
the corporation of Saffron Walden waiting on her, on 
the 19th October, and presenting her with a silver-gilt 
cup, weighing forty-six ounces, which with other ex- 
penses amounted to nearly thirty pounds. She appears 
to have remained here several days, and on the 5th 
September was at Horeham Hall, near Thaxted in 
Essex, the seat of Sir John Cutte. From the 14th 
to the 17th she was entertained at Mark Hall, the pro- 
perty of William Devereux, Viscount Hereford, after- 
swe Earl of Essex; and on the 18th was at Lees, the 
mansion of Lord Rich, from whence she proceeded to 
Hunsdon House, the residence of her kinsman, Sir 
Henry Cary, created Lord Hunsdon by the Queen 
immediately on her accession, and to whom she was 
always greatly attached, notwithstanding his some- 
what rude independence and uncourtly manners. Sir 
Robert Naunton, in his ‘ Fragmenta Regalia,’ says of 
him, “ He hung at court on no man’s sleeve, but stood 
on his own bottom till the time of his death, having a 
competent estate of his own given him by the Queen, 
who bestowed on him, in the first of her reign, Huns- 
don House in Hertfordshire, with 4000/. (according to 
the valuation of that age) in fair demesnes, parks, and 
Jands lying about it. Yet this was rather restitution 
than liberality in her ee seeing he had spent as 
great an estate (left him by his father) in her service, 
or rather relief, during her persecution under Queen 
Mary.” Lord Hunsdon had some claim to the earl- 
dom of Wiltshire, through his mother, the sister of 
Anne Boleyn, and daughter of Sir Thomas, created 
Earl of Wiltshire by Henry VIII. ; but though more 
than once on the point of receiving it, never actually 





(Queen Elizabeth surrounded by her Court.—From a print by Vertue.] 


attained it till, on his death-bed, Elizabeth visited him, 
and caused the patent and the robes to be laid on his 
bed, when the blunt eld man said, “ Madam, seeing 
ou counted me not worthy of this honour whilst I was 
iving, I count myself unworthy of it now I am 
dying.” 

Of the Queen’s visit on this occasion the most inte- 
resting memorial we have. is the engraving at the head 
of this paper. It is the copy of an old picture found 
by the celebrated engraver and antiquary Vertue, at 
Lord Digby's seat at Coleshill, in 1647, where the tra- 
dition was that it represented Queen Elizabeth doing 
honour to a young married couple. Vertue thought 
he had identified 1t with Hunsdon House, and that it 
had been painted for Lord Hunsdon by Marc Gerrards, 
painter to Queen Elizabeth; and though Gough has 
shown some reason to doubt whether the place deli- 
neated is really Hunsdon House, there can be no doubt 
of its representing one of Elizabeth’s visits in her pro- 
gresses, and Vertue’s identification of the personages 
is most La seg 4 correct. 

The print is thus described by the industrious anti- 
quary:—*“ The Queen is seated in a canopy chair of 
state, carried by six gentlemen; several knights of the 
Garter, with their collars of that most noble Order, 
walking before the Queen, and many favourite ladies 
following in the train. The yeomen of the guard 
follow, and the band of gentlemen-pensioners line the 
way. Amongst the knights of the Garter, Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, is nearest to the Queen. Henry, 
Lord Hunsdon, carries the sword of state before her 
Majesty. As these knights walk two and two, the 
next is William Cecil, Lord Burghley, Lord High Trea- 
surer, with his white staff in his hand. Next before 
him is Charles Howard, admiral, afterwards Lord 
Nottingham. The other three knights of the Garter 
(Lords Clinton, Russel, and Sussex) as those before 
mentioned, each of them having a ribbon about his 
neck, with a small gem or intaglio appendant to it; 
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thereon a profile of her Majesty's countenance, which 
additional ornament, it is conjectured, was designed to 
represent these noblemen to be the Queen’s favourites. 
The place where this procession appears to be, is within 
the inclosure of the court-yard of Hunsdon House ; the 
back part is the prospect in this picture; they are 
passing round, as it were, by the aqueduct to come to 
the front entrance. This house was entirely built by 
King Henry VIII., and afterwards the front only new 
rebuilt by Lurd Hunsdon, as it still remains, both ways 
being encircled with water, and two arched bridges to 
pass over to the house. As the back front is the 
prospect to this picture, so at a distance, on a hill, 
appears a small old castle, perhaps Stortford Castle, 
by which the river Stort passes, and joins the river 
Lea at Stansted, where, near the bridge, are boats or 
skiffs purposely represented... ..1 have some reasons 
to think that amongst the ladies that follow the Queen, 
the foremost in white may be the Lady Hunsdon; on 
her right-hand Lord Hunsdon’s sister, Lady Katha- 
rine, who was wife to Admiral Howard; and next 
behind, in a dark, grave habit, Lady Mary Bolen, 
mother of Lord Hunsdon: all the ladies are richly 
adorned with jewels to grace the solemnity of this pro- 
cession. And as this noble lord was captain of the 
band of gentlemen-pensioners, he might order or 
appoint their attendance (as they appear) to line the 
~ with their partizans in their hands.” 

tunsdon House —_ subsequently into the family 
of Calvert, in which family it is still vested, but the 
buildings have been totally altered and modernized, 
and no memorials remain of the Carys except in 
Hunsdon Church. 

The Queen was afterwards at West Horsley, in Sur- 
rey, then at Theobalds, thence to St. James’s, and 
thence to Richmond in October, where she finished her 
progress, being taken “suddenly sick at the stomach, 
and as suddenly relieved by a vomit.” 

In the summer of 1572 she resumed her progresses 
by visiting Havering-atte-Bower in Essex, and thence 
proceeded to Theobalds, Gorhambury, Dunstable, 
and Woburn, but no particulars of these visits have 
been preserved. On the 12th of August, however, 
she reached Warwick, having dined at Ichington, two 
miles from that town, with Edward Fisher, who had 
been secretary to the Lord Protector Somerset. “The 
weather having been very foul long time before, and 
the way much stained with carriage, her Majesty was 
led thorough Chesterton pastures, and so by Oakley, 
and by that means came towards the town by Four- 
Mile Mill,” where she was met by the corporation, 
whose recorder, Edward Aglionby, welcomed her with 
an oration, which ended, the Bailiff approached the 
coach in which she was seated with Lady Warwick, and 
presented her with the city mace, and a purse “ very fair 
wrought, and in the purse twenty pounds, all in sove- 
reigns,” which she accepted, replying, “ Bailiff, I thank 
you, and you all, with my heart, for your good wills; 
and I am very loth to take — at your hands now, 
because you at the last time of my being here (probably 
in 1565) presented us to our great liking and contenta- 
tion ; and it is not the manner to be always presented 
with gifts: and I am the more unwilling to take any- 
thing of you, because I know that a mite of their hands 
is as much as a thousand pounds of some others. Ne- 
vertheless, because you shall not think that I mislike of 
your good wills, I accept it with hearty thanks to you 
all, praying God I may perform, as Mr. Recorder 
sayeth, such benefit as is hoped.” Then returning the 
mace, she called the Recorder to her, saying, ‘“‘ Come 
hither, little Recorder ; it was told me that you would 
be afraid to look upon me, or to speak boldly; but you 
were not so fraid of me, as I was of you, and I now 
thank you for putting me in mind of my duty, and that 
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should be in me.” Mr, Griffin, the preacher, then ap- 
proached, and presented her with some Latin versvs, 
which commence thus :— 


t riste absit letum; dignare amplectier ome x 
w t firmo vite producas stamina nex u 
e xplorans gressu cepisti incedere Cale b 
2 urida sulphurei qua torquent tela ministr ¢ 


the lines being so worded that the initial and final 
letters form the words “Tu, Elizabeta, viro nubis, o 
mater eris.” The procession, a numerous and splendid 
one, then advanced into the town, and the Queen took 
up her residence in the castle. This was on Monday. 
On Wednesday sie paid a visit to Kenilworth, leaving 
her retinue in Warwick, and remained there till Satur- 
day, when she returned. On the Sunday “ it pleased her 
to have the country-people resorting to see her, dance 
in the court of the castle. her Majesty beholding them 
out of her chamber-window ; which thing, as it pleased 
weil the country-people, so it seemed her Majesty was 
much delighted, and made very merry.” These were 
the means by which Elizabeth, in spite of the severity 
and despotism of her government, acquired and 
deserved the title of “ Mother of her People.” In the 
evening was an exhibition, characteristic of the time, 
but which had a melancholy termination. “That 
afternoon passed, and supper done, a show of fireworks 
prepared for that purpose in the Temple fields was set 
abroach, the manner whereof this writer cannot so 
truly set forth as if he had been at it, being then sick 
in his bed. But the report was, that there was devised 
on the Temple ditch a fort made of slender timber, 
covered with canvas. In this fort was appointed divers 

ersons to serve as soldiers, and therefore so many 

arnesses as might be gotten within town were had, 
wherewith men were armed, appointed to show them- 
selves; some others “ane to cast out fireworks, 
as squibs and balls of fire. Against that fort was 
another castle-wise prepared, of like strength, whereof 
was governor the Earl of Oxford, a lusty gentleman, 
with a lusty band of gentlemen. Between these forts, 
or against them, were placed certain battering-pieces, 
to the mumber of twelve or fourteen, brought from 
London, and twelve fair chambers, or morter-pieces, 
brought also from the Tower, at the charge of the Earl 
of Warwick. These pieces and chambers were by 
trains fired, and so made a great noise, as though it 
had been a sore assault; having some intermission, in 
which time the Earl of Oxford and his soldiers, to the 
numbers of 200, with qualivers (short muskets) 
and harquebusses, likewise gave divers assaults; they 
in the fort shooting again, and casting out divers fires, 
terrible to those that have not been in like experiences, 
valiant to such as delighted therein, and indeed strange 
to them that understcod it not ; for the wild fire falling 
into the river Avon, would for a time lie still, and then 
again rise and fly abroad, casting forth many flashes 
and flames, whereat the Queen's Majesty took great 
pleasure ; till after, by mischance, 2 poor man or two 
were much troubled ; for at the last when it was ap- 
pointed that the overthrowing of the fort should be, a 
dragon flying, casting out huge flames and squibs, 
lighted upon the fort, and so set fire thereon, to the 
subversion thereof; but whether by negligence or 
otherwise, it happened that a ball of fire fell on a house 
at the end of the bridge, wherein one Henry Cowper, 
otherwise called Miller, dwelled, and set fire on the 
same house, the man and wife being both in ‘bed and 
in sleep, which burned so as before any rescue could 
be, the house and all things in it utterly perished, with 
much ado to save the man and woman; and besides 
that house, another house or two near adjoining were 
also fired, but rescued by the diligent and careful help, 
as well of the Earl of Oxford, Sir Fulk Greville, and 
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other gentlemen and townsmen, which repaired thither 
in greater number than could be ordered. And no 
marvel it was that so little harm was done, for the fire- 
balls and squibs cast up did so fly quite over the Castle 
and into the midst of the town, falling down, some on 
houses, some in courts and backsides, and some in the 
street, as far as almost to Saint Mary’s Church, to the 
great peril, or else to the great fear of the inhabitants 
of this borough, and so as, by what means is not yet 
known, four houses in the town and suburbs were on 
fire at once, whereof one had a ball come through both 
sides, and made a hole as big as a man’s head, and did 
no more harm. 
“ This fire appeased, it was time to go to rest ; and in 
the next morning it pleased her Majesty to have the 
oor old man and woman that had their house brent 
frought unto her; whom, so brought, her Majesty re- 
comforted very much, ‘and by her Grace’s bounty and 
other courtiers, there was given towards their losses 
that had taken hurt, 25/. 12s. 8d. or thereabouts, which 
was disposed to them accordingly.” A not very large 
sum for the damage occasioned, but sufficient to mark 
their sympathy for the suffering and fright occasioned. 
A recklessness of danger, either to person or property, 
still characterised the more exciting sports of the time : 
these mimic fights, the street quarrels of citizens and 
their ’prentices, foot-ball, were all pursued with an 
earnestness that too frequently led to fatal results. 
These have all disappeared by degrees, and perhaps 
the only one remaining is that of hunting. In the 
instance above given the inconsiderate rashness with 
which the exhibition was conducted is far more re- 
markable than the extent of the mischief that took 
lace. 
‘ She afterwards paid another short visit to Kenil- 
worth, thence by Charlecote she went to Lord Comp- 
ton’s at Compton, thence to Berkeley Castle, to Wood- 
stock, Reading, and mcluded the progresses for the 
year, on the 22nd of September, at Windsor. 





CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


[Concluded from page 171.) 
THE FOX. 


From circumstances not fully understood, foxes are 
subject to various diseases. We learn from Daniel, 
that they are often affected by the mange; and he 
mentions an instance in which a brace were killed that 
had scarcely any fur left upon them, and were so 
weakened by the disease as to be incapable of even 
moderate exertion. In 1833, Dr. Weissenborn informs 
us, an epidemic disease raged among the foxes all over 
Germany and the neighbouring countries, which in 
numerous instances terminated in hydrophobia. The 
subject engaged the attention of the government of 
Wiirtemberg; and in 1835 a work ‘On the Diseases 
prevalent among Foxes in our time’ was published by 
Dr. J. Rud. In many instances in which the animals 
were examined after death, the stomach was found to 
contain earth, stones, leather, sticks, and also the re- 
mains of beetles, and especially the chafer ; and to the 
devouring of these insects was the cause of the disease 
generally attributed : but, as Dr. Weissenborn thinks, 
erroneously, the foxes being merely impelled by a 
morbid appetite, or the weakness to which they were 
reduced, to subsist chiefly on this description of food, 
which in general forms only a supplementary part of 
their diet. Among the instances related of decided 
hydrophobia, we select the following :—*“ In Novem- 
ber, 1833, a bloodhound belonging to Mr. C. Hanff, 
of Wilhelmsthal, made a great noise late in the 
evening, and broke loose from its chain. Her master 
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descended to the yard, tried to calm he’, and having 
fastened her again to the chain, retired to the house, 
but scarcely had hé entered it when the same noise 
began again. This time Mr. H. discovered the cause 
of the uproar ; for when searching the dog’s hut he 
perceived a fox, which he shot. It being well fed and 
furred, nobody thought of the possibility of its’ being 
mad. However the hound went mad five weeks after, 
and was killed, as the symptoms of rabies could not be 
mistaken.” “ Soon after a fox descended at nightfall 
from a mountain near Alchenbach, and began to play 
with a young dog belonging to a labourer, whose cot- 
tage is at some distance from the village. It was 
scared away, but returned the day after. This time the 
fox made a violent attack on the little dog, worrying 
it till its master came to its assistance, and beat off the 
fox. The animal made its escape and did not return ; 
but the dog went mad and bit several other dogs, which 
were directly shot, and a little boy of the schoolmaster. 
The boy was subjected to proper and timely treatment, 
and recovered his health.” Many foxes at that time 
were affected with the mange. In 1836 forty-three 
dogs in one village were destroyed as a measure of 
precaution, because a few had been bitten by mad 
foxes. Among the animals bitten was a horse, which 
had its nose frightfully lacerated: the fox escaped, as 
the people present were so frightened that they took 
to their heels. The horse was apparently healzd by a 
veterinarian. It remained well, and was frequently 
ridden for seven weeks; it then suddenly became de- 
pressed, and at length fell into perfect listlessness and 
died in dreadful convulsions. Instances even occurred 
in 1837. In the July number of Beblen’s ‘ Allgemeine 
Forst und Jagdzeitung’ an account is given (com- 
municated by his grace Duke Henry of Wiirtem- 
berg) of a girl who was bitten by a rabid fox, and 
died of hydrophobia nine or ten days after the wound 
had been inflicted. 

In all countries the fox is destroyed, but it is in 
Great Britain only that it is chased for the sake of the 
excitement produced by hard riding, hair-breadth 
‘scapes, and the “clamour loud” of the keen-scented 
hounds which track the footsteps of the fugitive. 
Poets and prose-writers have alike described the chase 
as the most animating and most innocent of all = : 
for no one pities the fear or pangs of the “felon” 
whilst he pants for breath on the “lone hill-side,” or 
writhes in silence beneath the mangling jaws of fifty 
infuriated hounds, each of which singly is more power- 
ful than the animal whose destruction they accomplish. 
After all, however, the sport is very exciting ; the pur- 
suit is arduous—exhausting to man, horse, and dog; 
and the object of it, worthless as he may be intrin- 
sically, tasks their powers to the uttermost, and not 
unfrequently escapes. 

The fox, when first started, generally, if not always, 
runs straight forward; and being possessed of good 
wind, lightness of form, and great muscular strength, 
often leads the hounds a severe chase. Its long-en- 
during perseverance has been too often recorded to 
need much illustration. Foxes have been known to 
run fifty miles at a stretch; but the most prolonged 
or one of the most prolonged chases on record was 
that by the Duke of Richmond’s hounds, which, in 
January, 1739, found the fox at a quarter before eight 
o'clock, and killed him at ten minutes before six, after 
ten hours’ hard and constant running. 

When at length thoroughly deprived of his powers 
by absolute fatigue, at a time when most other quadru- 
peds would give way to despair, or yield their lives 
without a struggle, the fox preserves his self-posses- 
sion, and puts in practice every expedient which cun- 
ning dictates. His endeavour is to baffle the hounds 
which begin to press him hard: he no longer con- 
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tinues his cotirse over hill and dale, but makes for the 
sheep-fold, and, crossing and re-qrossing it, — to 
tnrow the hounds off the scent. e crosses the brook, 
or wades or swims toa distance down it ;—he makes 
for the nearest human habitation, and darts into the 
place most likely to conceal] him ;—he has been known 
to enter hen-roosts, dairies, stables, barns—to ascend 
the stairs into a bedroom, or even to rush up a chim- 
ney. An eye-witness related to us an instance in which 
a fox made for a low cottage, ascended the roof, and 
descended the chimney; the old woman who lived 
there was out, and had locked the door; the hounds 
came up, and scented the fox within—the whole pack 
then made one rush at the door, burst it open, killed 
the fox, and devoured all the bread and other eatables 
they could find, overturning every chair and table, and 
throwing all into the greatest confusion, to the old 
woman's astonishment on her return. 

Mr. Egan (‘Sporting Anecdotes,’ p. 359) relates 
the following almost incredible instance of the fox’s 
cunning and resolution. According to his account, 
one of these animals, being hard-pressed, rushed into 
the middle of a flock of sheep, instantly killed one, 
ripped it open, and concealed himself within it. The 
huntsman and dogs were suddenly all at fault, until, 
after a quarter of an hour’s reconnoitring in every di- 
rection, an old staunch hound recovered the scent, and 
drew Reynard from the strange hiding-place which he 
had selected in his utmost need. A collection of all 
the anecdotes recorded respecting this animal’s con- 
trivances and artfulness would fill a volume. 

When overtaken by the hounds, and surrounded on 
every side, the fox defends himself with desperation to 
the last, and dies without uttering a cry. A minute 
description of the external characters of the fox is not 
here necessary; all are acquainted with the animal. 
We may, however, state, that it is subject to some little 
variation in size, being larger and stronger in hilly 
than in flat districts. The average length of the head 
and body is two feet four inches; of the tail, or brush, 
as sportsmen term it, one foot four inches. The ge- 
neval colour is fulvous, with a combination of white 
and black distributed in different proportions on va- 
rious parts of the body. The fulvous predominates 
on the head, back, sides, the posterior parts of the 
limbs, and the sides of the tail, The shoulders are 
reddish grey; the throat and chest are grey ; the belly, 
the inner surface of the limbs, the cheeks, the upper 
lip, and tip of the tail, are white: a black mark runs 
slog from the eye to the mouth; the back of the ears 
and anterior part of the limbs are black. There is a 
subcaudal gland, which produces an offensive secretion. 
In winter the fur of the fox is fuller and deeper than 
in summer, and the fulvous becomes grizzled; in old 
age ‘here is a general grizzled tone over the whole. 
The senses of sight, smell, and hearing are in exquisite 
perfection. The duration of this animal's life is said 
to be fourteen or fifteen years: this, however, is a 
statement deduced from individuals in confinement— 
it is probable that the natural duration of the animal, 
when wild, extends to a much longer term; but then, 
how few escape the dangers to which they are exposed ! 
The fox, indeed, holds his life in continual jeopardy, and 
few ever attain to the natural termination of their 
existence. 





Rianed Cities and Rapid Fegetation in Yucatan.—Qn the 15th, 
at eleven o'clock, we reached the hacienda of Uxmal. It stood 
in its suit of sombre grey, with cattle-yard, large trees, and 
tanks, the same as when we left it; but there were no friends of 
old to welcome us: the Delmonico major-domo had gone to To- 
basco, and the other had been obliged to leave on account of 
illness. The mayoral remembered us, but we did not know him; 
and we determined to pass on aud take up our abode immedi- 
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ately in the ruins. Stopping but a few minutes to give direc. 
tions about the luggage, we mounted again, and in ten minutes, 
emerging from the wood, came out upon the open field, in which, 
grand and lofty as when we saw it before, stood the House of the 
Dwarf; but the first glance showed us that a year had made 
great changes. The sides of the lofty structure, then bare and 
naked, were now covered with high grass, bushes, and weeds, 
and on the top were bushes and young trees twenty feet high. 
The House of the Nuns was almost smothered, and the whole 
field was covered with a rank growth of grass and weeds, over 
which we could barely look as we rode through. The founda- 
tions, terraces, and tops of the buildings were overgrown; weeds 
and vines were rioting and creeping on the fecades; and mounds, 
terraces, and ruins were a mass of destroying verdure. A strong 
and vigorous nature was struggling for mastery over art, wrap- 
ping the city in its suffocating embraces, and burying it from 
sight, It seemed as if the grave was closing over a frien, and 
we had arrived barely in time to take our farewell. Amid this 
mass of desolation, grand and stately as when we left it, stood the 
Casa del Gobernador, but with all its terraces covered, and sepa- 
rated from us by a mass of impenetrable verdure. On the left of 
the field was an overgrown milpa, along the edge of which a path 
led in front of this building. Following this path, we turned the 
corner of the terrace, and on the farthest side dismounted, and 
tied our horses. The grass and weeds were above our heads, and 
we could see nothing. The Mayoral broke a way through them, 
and we reached the foot of the terrace. Working our way over 
the stones with much toil, we reached the top of the highest ter- 
race, Here, too, the grass and weeds were of the same rank growth. 
We moved directly to the wall at the east end, and entered 
the first open door. Here the mayoral wished us to take up our 
abode ; but we knew the localities better than he did, and, creep- 
ing along the frout as close to the wall as ible, cutting some 
of the bushes and tearing apart and raed or down others, we 
reached the centre apartment. Here we stopped. Swarms of 
bats, roused by our approach, fluttered and flew through the long 
chamber, and passed out at the doors.—Stephens’s Incidents of 
Travel in Yucatan. 


The Kelp Manufacture in the Orkneys. —During the last war, 
in consequence of the importation of barilla being interrupted, 
or burdened by high duties, the price of kelp was sometimes 18/. 
and 20/. sterling per ton, and the profits of shore proprietors were 
enormous. Now, from the numerous insular divisions of the 
Orcadian territories, almost all the proprietors here are possessed 
of coast, and the manufacture of kelp during the prevalence of 
the higher prices became an object of vast importance. It is 
said that small farms of 40/. of yearly rent speedily rose to 3002, 
and large estates attained a proportionate increase of value. .. . 
When the manufacture was first introduced into Orkney, more 
than a hundred years ago, the employment, being new to the people, 
was opposed with great vehemence. The subsequent benefits 
which ere long accrued to the community from the kelp manu- 
facture effected a change in public feeling. The value of coast 
estates rose so much in value, that attempts were even made, with 
some success, to cultivate or increase the supply of sea-weed by co- 
vering sandy bays with stones. By this method, according to Dr. 
Neill, a crop of fuci may be produced in about three years, the sea 
itself everywhere abounding with the necessary supply of seeds. 
Dr. Barry informs us that, for ten years, from 1790 to 1800, the 
quantity of manufactured kelp oocasionally amounted to 3000 
tons, and as the price was then from 9%. to 10/. per ton, the an- 
nual income from this source alone was sometimes 30,000/. ster- 
ling. He adds, that in a period of about eighty years from the 
commencement of the manufacture until the close of last cen- 
tury, the proprietors of these islands, with a Jand-rent not ex- 
ceeding 8000/. a year, have, with their tenants and servants, 
received, in addition to their ordinary income, the large sum of 
595,000/. sterling. The kelp manufacture of Orkney, however, 
has now been entirely destroyed as a remunerating occupation, 
partly by the reduction of duty on Spanish barilla, an article of 
superior value for the purpose of making soap and glass, and 
partly by the almost entire removal of the duty on muriate of 
soda, or common salt. It may fairly be presumed the fisheries 
will compensate the disadvantages arising from the loss of kelp, 
and the sea-ware is still available as manure.—Wilson’s Coasts 


of Scotland. 








